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NOTES AND QUERIES 

Arikaea Creation Myth. — In vol. vi of this- Journal (1893), pp. 123 
et seq., Mr. George Bird Grinnell has published an account of the Arikara 
Creation myth, as recorded by Rev. C. L. Hall. In the original notes of the 
collector, written at Fort Berthold, in March, 1881, which are preserved in 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, a few data are contained which are worth 
preserving, since the present form of the myth contains a number of traits 
that are not found in the various records published by later collectors (see 
George A. Dorsey, " Traditions of the Arikara " [Washington, Carnegie Insti- 
tution], pp. net seq.). The variants, together with some critical and explan- 
atory remarks kindly furnished by Mr. Grinnell, are given in the following 
lines. 

When introducing his account, Rev. Hall says, "The following account 
of the creation and early history of mankind was obtained from an Arikara 
Indian who said he had paid a quantity of buffalo taken in hunting for the 
privilege of hearing it from the lips of a 'medicine-man.' The story was 
afterward told to him a second time, that he might remember it correctly, 
and he again paid for the relation. The story as told by the Indian was written 
down as he told it. Lately we desired to hear it again, that any mistakes might 
be corrected, but the narrator refused on the ground that the 'medicine- 
men' were displeased with him for having told the story to white people." 

In the account itself the term "God" is used throughout for Alius. It 
is not stated that God made the earth, but created "a people of stone and 
iron." — The following is not contained in the manuscript of Rev. Hall: 
" Many of the people being big and heavy, and so able to move only slowly, 
could not reach the tops of the hills to which all tried to escape for safety, 
and even those who did so were drowned by the rising waters, which at last 
covered the whole land." — In the account of the duck and the mosquito 
a remark is added in Rev. Hall's version, in reference to the presence of these 
two animals after the deluge : " It is always thus with ducks and mosquitoes, 
you cannot tell where they go to, but they always come." — The obstacles 
met during the migrations of the tribes are recorded by Rev. Hall in the 
following order : First a river, which the people cross, following a fish with 
sharp fins on its back, that is taken out of the sacred bundle. " Some poor 
women and children who lagged behind, did not get across in time and were 
drowned in the waters and afterward transformed into fishes. Thus we 
see that fishes are relations of mankind." The second obstacle is a dense 
forest, through which the mole burrows. The laggards are transformed into 
moles, muskrats, beavers, and animals of like nature, that live under ground. 
The third obstacle is a ravine, where the laggards are transformed into birds. 
Mr. Grinnell has remarked in his earlier publication that the order in 
which the obstacles to the progress of the original company are encountered 
varies in the different versions given to him by various old men. A version 
which was told to him by Pahukatawa, who is said to have been born in 1821, 
declares that various tribes of the original company — among which he 
mentioned Arikara, Pawnee, Sioux, and Mandan — all moved together 
slowly from the big mountains in the south, and camped on a high hill called 
the Rough Butte. Another narrator spoke of this hill as the " Hard Butte 
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in the Black Hills." Pahukataw£, when telling the myth to Mr. Grinnell, 
said that all the Arikara passed safely over the deep ravine, which could be 
crossed only by aid of the bird called "striking bone;" thus implying that 
the laggards caught there and changed to animals belonged to other tribes. 
— The "Blue Mountains" are "presumed to be the Rocky Mountains." — 
When the people gamble, one man "lost nearly all he had and wanted to 
stop, but his partner would not stop. Whereupon the man said, ' You will 
have to take (or kill) me then.' — 'Well,' answered the other; 'I will take 
you.' But in the next game the loser won back all he had lost, whereat the 
other player grew angry and the two began to fight." At that time the peo- 
ple divided into nine tribes. — When they reach the Missouri River (p. 124) 
it is said, "Now they knew what the boy meant by saying, ' We shall see life 
and live in it.' He meant the ' Sacred Water,' the Missouri (the breastbone 
of the great Mother Earth)." According to Mr. Grinnell, this name must be 
a translation of the Pawnee nameof the Missouri River, Kits' wa'ruksti ("mys- 
teriouswater "). — The beans which the boy took out of the bundle are in " the 
gullet of a buffalo." — The incident of obtaining the fire is not contained in 
Rev. Hall's version. — The two great fires that pursue the people are not 
identified with the two deserted dogs, but said to be "caused by the dogs," 
although later on the dogs in the same version say, "We have bitten you," 
meaning that the fire has harmed the people. — The record continues as told 
by Mr. Grinnell; but before the last paragraph on p. 127, the following 
incident is found : " While living near the Missouri River and planting their 
field the Arikara remembered those parts of the great original company who 
had wandered away, and concluded that the reason why they saw no more 
of them was because of a dense pine forest between them. They had recourse 
to the boy and his mysterious bundle again. In the bundle were seen birds' 
feathers, snake-skins, and other such things, but the first that moved was a 
mole who offered to make a road for one of the other tribes to return to 
them. The road he made is marked to-day by a very prominent break or 
chasm in the Black Hills. This second tribe was very glad to find a road 
through the forests of the Black Hills and speedily followed it. One night 
these strangers encamped in the Bad Lands and while they were feasting 
and dancing and singing there, one of them tramping about discovered the 
wonderful formation of rocks there that has the appearance of a deserted 
village. It was then occupied by one of the bands of the Arikara tribe who had 
the first horses these strangers had ever seen, and a pair were presented to the 
travellers. They then came on until they reached the Missouri River, where 
they found four bands of Arikara living together near the great bend of the 
Missouri, between Crow Creek and Fort Sully. As these two horses were 
brought into camp they were much wondered at and so highly prized that they 
were called ' mysterious dogs,' and were for several days worshipped. The 
Arikara have kept horses ever since, as they are good for travel, and do not 
as dogs give out in hot weather; and they are also valuable in hunting, 
and especially in Indian bartering. The Arikara have always kept near 
the Missouri River, and lived in great part by planting." Obviously this, 
if it belongs to the creation legend at all, is a late addition. The mythical 
origin of the horses is peculiar, since the Pawnee remember their first ac- 
quisitions (G. P. Grinnell, "Pawnee Hero Stories," pp. 249, 265). Mr. 
Grinnell, when recording the Arikara myth twenty years ago, did not hear 
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of horses in connection with the creation myth. Two-Crows (Kakapi'tka), then 
chief priest of the Arikara, told him distinctly that they had received their 
horses from the Omaha. They did not know what they were, nor their use, 
nor what they fed on. 

Mr. Grinnell did not hear that the people were created by the Mother 
Corn, but the Arikara constantly expressed their reverence for her who gave 
them all their culture, taught them how to make kettles of clay, knives from 
stone in the ground, and how to make bows and arrows. 

In regard to the term Ne-sa'ru used by G. A. Dorsey in his creation stories, 
Mr. Grinnell says that it is apparently the Arikara form of the Pawnee word 
lesharu ("chief"). It seems to mean "the chief person." Mr. Grinnell never 
heard this term used for Ati'us, the principal god. 

Notes on the Northern Wintun Indians. 1 — The following notes are 
based on the writer's boyhood recollections, forty and more years ago, of the 
Indians called Nomlaki, then living in the western part of Tehama County, 
along the upper portion of Elder and Thomes Creeks, in the vicinity of Low- 
rey, Paskenta, and Henleyville. The largest village with which the author 
was personally acquainted was on a confluent of Elder Creek, a few miles 
north of Henleyville. 

In physical appearance these Indians were quite different from those of Pit 
River, and from the Konkaus of Maidu stock, who lived back of Chico. They 
were of medium stature and not notably inclined to be stout. Their features 
were good, and many women had beautiful hands and feet. The women gen- 
erally wore their hair banged across the forehead. The men, as a rule, wore 
their hair short, searing it off with a coal. The beard was usually pulled out. 
The pubic hair was not removed, as it was by the Yuki and Pit River Indians. 
Tattooing was practised somewhat, but not extensively. The nose was occa- 
sionally perforated. I have some remembrance of seeing three or four shell 
beads (mempak) used as an ornament worn in the nose, but this was not cus- 
tomary. In general, bodily mutilations were not practised. 

The various tribes of neighboring stocks were different from the Nomlaki 
in habits, implements, and physical appearance. The Yuki to the west were 
shorter, darker, rather broad, and with short necks and square shoulders. 
They were simpler or of a lower order in most things pertaining to their houses 
and mode of life. They were said to store no food, but to live from day to day. 
The Pit River Indians to the northeast resembled eastern Indians in general 
appearance, looking as though they might be related to tribes such as the 
Cheyenne. Their sharp eyes and pronounced features contrasted with the 
heavier and rather square features of the Nomlaki. The Konkau, of Maidu 
stock, to the east, seemed taller than the Nomlaki, and in certain ways resem- 
bled Hawaiians in their appearance. 

The Nomlaki lived in a beautiful country with rolling hills and valleys, well 
watered and wooded. There were many springs, and it was near these that 
they generally lived. While the country mostly inhabited was between the 
Sacramento River and the Coast Range, trips were made to the river for 
the salmon-runs, and in the fall to gather wild grapes, while pine-nuts were 

1 Communicated as part of the Proceedings of the California Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society. A previous notice of these Indians by the author of the present paper 
has appeared in "Notes on California Folk-Lore," in this Journal, xix, 144, 1906. 



